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In generating an initial design, the designer can
address existing design guidelines for general prescrip-
tions of how to specify particular components of the
interface. For example, if the interface has a menu, the
guideline may prescribe that the alternatives should be
listed by order of frequency of use or cluster them
according to functional similarity, rather than displayed
alphabetically or randomly. Current design guidelines
(e.g., Woodson and Conover, 1966; Van Cott and Kinkade,
1972) include prescriptions about such topics as the
readability of type fonts, the brightness levels of
display screens, keyboards designed to fit hand shape and
function, and rules for making abbreviations and symbols
(see also Schneiderman, 1982; Smith, 1932).

Current guidelines, however, are more concerned with
perceptual and performance characteristics than with the
cognitive properties of the interaction. Thus, they
would prescribe appropriate type fonts, but not what
words these fonts should express to the user to suggest
the appropriate analogy for performing the task on the
system. There are several major caveats in the use of
design guidelines: the prescriptions or recommendations
contained may have been derived from situations or
research not applicable to the system being designed; new
or unaccounted for variables may interact in unanticipated
ways; and current guidelines do not always publish the
source of the recommendation, whether it was generated by
a controlled laboratory study or derived from the col-
lected wisdom of experience. Guidelines have to be
applied with care.

Though design guidelines have their flaws, they are
very useful in placing a particular new design in a
setting of conventional wisdom. Often the designer,
skilled in interacting with systems and cognizant of the
end tasks that are being supported in this design, cannot
foresee the difficulties the new user will have with the
system. Design guidelines provide suggestions to the
designer that will in many cases be. better than those
based solely on intuition.  (For a recent version of
guidelines, see Smith, 1984.)

The skills and knowledge of users themselves can be
used to advantage by incorporating users in the design
team. Users can provide some critical insights about how
they think of the task and thus the system (e.g., what
kinds of information should be accessible when, what the
screens should look like to mimic the original, a
noncomputer version of the task, what commands ought to